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THE GALLERY. No. 1. 

[The notices of Artists and of Works of Art in the Gallery and elsewhere are prepared 
under the supervision of a friend of the Institution, to whom the subject has been 
entrusted by the Committee, and who alone is responsible for the opinions they con- 
tain.] 

The Art-Union has commenced its purchases for the present year. 
It opens its Gallery with fifty paintings of its own, and others con- 
tributed to the exhibition by its friends. The number is small in 
comparison with that which we hope, even in the course of a few 
months, to see upon its walls, but larger than it has usually exhibited 
so early in the season. Among them are several works which will 
gladden the hearts of the advocates of this Institution ; several which 
prove incontestably that it is elevating the standard of excellence in 
Art — directing Genius to loftier attempts, and not, as its enemies have 
asserted, barely encouraging mediocrity. Most, if not all, of the admir- 
able pictures to which we allude, were painted in the direct, the fre- 
quently avowed, expectation on the part of their authors, of their being 
purchased by the Association, and they never would have been pro- 
duced excepting for this belief. Here they stand, unanswerable argu- 
ments in favor of the system, and most cheering to those who have 
watched from the beginning the growth of the Art-Union, and never 
failed in their confidence in its ability not merely to spread far and 
wide the love of Art, but also to promote the improvement of Artists. 
These pictures are few in number, it is true, but pictures are to be 
weighed not numbered — "ponderantur non numerantur ." The criterion 
of the worth of a collection is quality, not quantity. There are several 
among them which will mark the year in which they were produced, 
and take their place in that noble list of Silent Teachers which control 
the hearts and inform the minds of men, .and ranking with great 
achievements in Literature, do somewhat even to change the currents 
of national Thought and Feeling. Most gratifying is it to observe the 
extraordinary improvement among several of the Artists, not only in 
technical excellences, but also in their aims and objects — in the spirit 
and conception of their works as well as in form, color, and composition. 
Men are coming forward who were before, comparatively, unknown. 
Old landmarks are breaking up. There is a new army mustering to 
invade the kingdom of Renown, and the domain may soon be divided 
among conquerors whose prowess in arms is not yet recognized by the 
world. Let him wear the palm of victory who shall deserve it— what- 
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ever be his name or his lineage ! Let him have wealth and honor, the 
plaudits of the multitude, and the smiles of Love and Beauty, whose 
strong arm shall conquer in this honorable field, although no herald 
may announce his coming, and his shield display no well remembered 
cognizance ! 

How much have we envied those princely Venetians, those generous 
and hospitable nobles who lived in the full blaze of the genius of that 
wonderful school; who beheld the marvellous combination of gifts pos- 
sessed by Titian, the incomparable splendor of Giorgone, Paolo's prodi- 
gality of luxurious ornament, the powerful composition, the force, the 
directness, of Tintoretto, while these qualities were yet fresh and glow- 
ing and undimmed by time and accident ! It is'pleasant to know that 
we have a painter among ourselves who has given us somewhat more 
than a faint idea of many of the characteristic excellences of this school, 
and who has never approached more nearly to a -satisfactory exhibition 
of them than in two works, which are contained in the present collec- 
tion. The "Wages of War" and the " Apple of Discord," will secure 
for Mr. Gray's name a lasting place in the history of Art ; both of 
them, by their purity and splendor of color, and the former painting, 
in particular, by its classic dignity, its chastened expression of character 
and feeling, and, with some exceptions, its simple gracefulness in point 
of form and composition. It does not make so direct an appeal to us as 
the other picture, and will probably never be so popular. The "Wages 
of War " is an allegorical piece, and takes a roundabout way to reach 
the heart. It is difficult for those who do not fully comprehend the true 
objects and aims of Art to understand the confusion of the unities of 
time and place, which the old masters frequently practiced, and which 
Mr. Gray has exhibited in this work. The great mass of men think that 
Art has nothing to do but to take Life and Nature as they exist, without 
composition or elimination— to throw open the studio window and copy 
exactly the objects which fill the visible area beyond, without adding or 
subtracting anything. We do not intend to enlarge upon this subject 
here. We only allude to it to explain why many will fail to under- 
stand Mr. Gray's representing upon one canvas a warrior parting 
from his wife, and the wife weeping over the same warrior's tomb — 
The "Apple of Discord" will be admired by all— by the uninitiated as 
much as by connoisseurs. In point of color, it is probably the most re- 
markable work ever produced in America, and its composition is also 
most graceful and pleasing. 
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A great step in advance has Mr. Baker taken in his picture of 
" Othello relating the Story of his Life:' " Tlie Mother's Prayer," in 
the last year's collection, painful as the subject was, evinced great 
power in the expression of feeling. It did not prepare his friends, how- 
ever, for the strikingly original conception, the graceful composition, 
the simple dignity, of this last work. Mr. Baker shows himself a worthy 
interpreter of the great Poet ; and what higher praise can we bestow % 
He has given to Shakspeare's characters forms and semblances which 
will last as long as the impressions we receive of them from the most 
excellent actors. Never shall we think of the noble Moor, but that the 
majestic features and commanding attitude which our artist has created 
will give color and body to the thought. And thus also will the ad- 
mirable patrician head of the Brabantio, and the winning sweetness of 
the Desdemona, as we see them in this picture, be forever united with 
Shakspeare's delineation of those characters. We cannot too much 
commend the manner in which Mr. Baker has devoted himself to the 
expression of the intellectual elements of this scene, without wasting 
his attention upon minor matters — the silks and satins and jewelry. 
The draperies and accessories are treated with sufficient care to satisfy 
us, while, at the same time, they do not distract our eyes from that which 
is of infinitely more importance in pictorial representation. We feel 
that we are but anticipating the verdict of all true lovers of Art, when 
we say that this work raises its author to a place among the very first 
of American Artists. 

Mr. White shows great improvement in his three pictures, and par- 
ticularly in " The Last Moments of Luther," in which the story is very 
effectively told. The composition is agreeable, and there is less of that 
smearing, sketchy touch which has detracted somewhat from the merit 
of many of his other works. The distribution of light and shadow is 
very pleasing, and it brings out the principal figure with much force. 
The attitudes and the airs of the heads are also excellent, and the details 
carefully studied. Mr. White is aiming high in his professional efforts, 
and these pictures show that he has sufficient force and ability to com- 
mand success in whatever he undertakes. 

Mr. Edmonds's illustration of Gil Bias will delight everybody by its 
quiet humor as well as its pure silvery tone. It is stronger in color 
also than his works have generally been, and on many accounts may be 
pronounced his chef d'couvre. It tells the story in the same pure, bright, 
sparkling style in which Le Sage gives it in words. We trust it will not 
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be considered intrusive in us to say, that when the extent and variety of 
Edmonds's engagements in the world of business are considered, the pro- 
duction of a work like this is the proof of a power of abstraction and a de- 
votion to Art, which are as rare as they are admirable. Mercury is well 
served, but Apollo has, at the same time, no more faithful or acceptable 
minister at his altar. The " Gil Bias" has been announced in the 
public prints as the property of one of the members of the Committee. 
This is a mistake. It was purchased from the Artist directly by the 
Association. 

We desire to call the attention' of the members to the landscapes of 
Huntington, Doughty, Church, Wenzler, Inness, Gignoux and Ken- 
sett, which are all choice productions, and some of which show great 
improvement upon preceding works. The small sketch by Church is 
quite a marvel in its way, and Inness's picture is a wide step in advance. 
Among the most remarkable of them, is Wenzler's piece, which we beg 
the visitor to examine carefully for ten minutes before he makes up his 
opinion in relation to it. As soon as he shall accustom his eye to its 
low tone, and quite shut out of vision the bright colors of surrounding 
objects, the effect will be magical. It will seem to him that he is look- 
ing at actual sunshine. By exaggerating the depth and blackness of 
the shadows, Wenzler has given a gradation to the distances and a 
purity and brilliancy to the sky and to the sunlight effects, which we 
have rarely if ever seen attained in any other landscape. Every good 
painting is the result of a system of compensations. Something 
must be given up on one side in order to gain on the other. Wenzler 
has sacrificed color to chiaro-oscuro — to the effect of pure clear sunlight. 
And yet in the brighter parts the color is sufficiently suggested to 
satisfy the eye. It is principally in the cold black foreground that the 
want is felt. The whole work resembles the reflection of Nature in 
a Claude mirror, and gives one the impression of reality in a remarka- 
ble degree. This artist may be called the Rembrandt of landscape 
painters. 

There are many other pictures among the new purchases which we 
intended to notice. To these, as well as several- admirable works con- 
tributed to the Gallery by the friends of the Art-Union, we shall call 
the attention of our readers in some future number of the Bulletin. 
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Our readers will thank us for republishing the following beautiful 
poem by William Allen Butler, of this city, which has already 
appeared in the Democratic Review. 

THE INCOGNITA OF RAPHAEL. 

[The portrait to which the following verses refer is in the Pitti Palace at Florence 
It is one of the gems of that incomparable collection.] 

Lono has the summer sunlight shone 

On the fair form, the quaint costume ; 
Yet nameless still, she sits, unknown, 

A lady in her youthful bloom. 

Fairer for this ! no shadows cast 

Their Wight upon her perfect lot ; 
Whate'er her future, or her past, 

In this bright moment matters not. 

No record of her high descent 

There needs, nor memory of her name, 
Enough that Raphael's colors blent 

To give her features deathless fame ! 

'Twas his amointing hand that set 

The crown of beauty on her brow j 
Still lives its early radiance yet, 

As at the earliest, even now. 

Tis not the ecstacy that glows 

In all the rapt Cecilia's grace; 
Nor yet the holy, calm repose, 

He painted on the Virgin's face. 

Less of the heavens, and more of earth, 

There lurk within these earnest eyes, 
The passions that have had their birth, 

And grown beneath Italian skies. 

What mortal thoughts, and cares, and dreams, 
What hopes, and fears, and longings rest, 

Where falls the folded veil, or gleams 
The golden necklace on her breast. 

What mockery of the painted glow 

May shade the secret soul within ; 
What griefs from passion's overflow, 

What shame that follows after sin ! 

Yet calm as heaven's serenest deeps, 

Are those pure eyes, those glances pure; 
And queenly is the state she keeps, 

In beauty's lofty trust secure. 

And who has strayed, by happy chance, 
Through all those grand and pictured haH3, 

Nor felt the magic of her glance, 
As when a voice of music calls *. 



